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return? She pulled up on the edge of a reverie and resumed her
reading.
After all, Philip considered, this rather grotesque love disap-
pointment and the collision with the omnibus were neither of
them the main cause of Sempack's troubled mind. They had
merely tapped the ladened stratum and released the distress. The
broader disappointment was the vast unanticipated valley of
reaction that now yawned before him, before this confident
preacher of Progress. Progress which had walked with such
assurance, had hung arrested by the war and was now only
staggering forward. 'Has it ever occurred to you,5 wrote Philip,
'that Sempack could be an indolent man? He says he is. Im-
mensely indolent? Did he say it to you? Probably he did because
he harps on it so much. By saying it over repeatedly he has brought
me some way to seeing him from his own point of view. To read,
talk, discuss, write, to hear criticisms, discuss, read in new direc-
tions and write again, has been after all just the easiest line of
living for him. Catherine it seems had chanced to get her fingers
through exactly that joint in his armour. She taunted him with it
when he was already troubled by doubts. His present illness is
quite as much his dismay at the prospect of having to change his
loose studious way of life for some new kind of exertion3 hurry,
disputes, dangers, etc., as it is either broken rib or broken heart.
His main trouble is getting acclimatised to a new point of view.'
Philip and Sempack seemed to have talked for most of the
time on that veranda that looked south of the sunrise. A phrase
here and an allusion there conveyed the picture of Sempack
sprawling ungainly, elike some Alpine relief map', beneath a
brown camel's-hair rug upon his couch, talking still of that
wonderful better time that was coming for an emancipated
mankind, but talking also of the age of revolutionary conflict
that was opening now and had to be lived through before ever the
Millennium could be won. The Millennium was an old-fashioned
theme, but the intervening age of battle and effort and the chances
of defeat were new admissions. It was as if the facts wrung them-
selves out of him.
The talk must have rambled and Philip's memoranda rambled
too. The writing varied. It was not clear whether he had written
all this in Sempack's house or somewhere on his way to London.
But the main conception that emerged was that the progress of
liberal thought and of world development in accordance with